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| THE SENATE 
AND THE CHARTER OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Introduction by Joseph H. Ball, United States Senator 
from Minnesota, speaking from Washington, D.C. 


The United Nations Charter, drafted by fifty nations at San Francisco, is a 
good beginning toward the task of preventing future great wars. Even its most 
ardent advocates admit its imperfections; and it is not proposed as a guarantee 
of peace but rather as the only proposal before us for joint international action 
to prevent war. It gives us a chance, where without it there is none. Because of 
ithe overwhelming public recognition of this fact, it is certain that the Charter 
will be ratified by the Senate—and it may be ratified unanimously. 

The San Francisco Conference, I believe, achieved greatly. The Charter is 
stronger and more democratic and liberal than I had hoped could be agreed upon 
once the spur of war toward international interdependence had been at least par- 
tially removed. It does have one great advantage over the League of Nations 
Covenant in that the United Nations can act to preserve peace, where the League 
could only recommend, leaving action up to each individual nation. 

But ratification of the Charter and establishment of the United Nations or- 
ganization will be only a beginning on the task of maintaining peace. In fact, 
Congress must take two more steps before the organization will be prepared to 
function effectively. First will be the passage of a statute defining the powers of 
the President and of our delegate on the Security Council. Next will come a sec- 
ond treaty establishing the United States quota of military force to be available 
to the Security Council to maintain peace and to stop future aggressions. 

- On both of these issues there is likely to be considerably more controversy 
than on the Charter itself. There may be a demand on the theory that Congress 
alone has power to declare war, that Congress be consulted and approve before 
the President or our delegate is permitted to commit even our quota of military 
force to punitive action ordered by the Security Council. This may sound rea- 
sonable at first, but actually it would destroy the basic principle of the Charter, 
which is joint international action to preserve peace. It would take us back to 
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the system, which failed in the thirties, of requiring each nation to act indi- 
vidually. 

In the long run, the greatest threat to peace is the possibility that we may re- 
lax our vigilance, lose interest in the United Nations organization, and fail to 
support vigorously both its principles and its actions. We are wide-awake today 
to the terrible destructiveness of modern war and to the fact that little wars, un- 
less stopped, have a tendency to grow into big ones. Will we be as alert and as 
determined to do our share to stop it when the first breach of the peace after this 
war occurs—five, ten, perhaps fifteen years from now? Having seen something 
of the tremendous power and influence of the United States, I am convinced 
that we can, if we will, make this new venture succeed. But we cannot do it if we 
relax and again let things drift. 

The other major danger to peace lies in the economic field. A prosperous 
world is likely to be a peaceful world; severe and prolonged world depressions 
breed the extreme nationalism which leads to wars. Economic isolation is just as 
dangerous and unworkable in the modern world as political isolation. But where- 
as political isolationists have almost disappeared, we still have plenty of the 
economic variety. 

The Bretton Woods agreements to establish an international bank and mone- 
tary fund are as essential to peace and stability as the United Nations Charter. 
By encouraging and stabilizing international investment and trade, they can 
and should gradually bring greater prosperity throughout the world. A nation 
seeking prosperity for itself while denying it to others, or at the expense of others, 
is as shortsighted as the sweatshop operator who, by paying low wages for a 
while, makes an exorbitant profit for himself but eventually destroys the mar- 
ket not only for his own goods but for his fair competitors as well. 

We must be on guard, not only against inertia in international politics, but 
also against the temptation to satisfy immediately national pride or greed at the 
expense of long-term stability and prosperity. 


From Chicago 


Mr. JoHNSON: It seems clear, as Senator Ball has just said, that the Charter 
of San Francisco will pass the United States Senate. But after it has passed, cer- 
tain senators have indicated that they will try to enact clauses which will pre- 
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‘vent the American delegate on the Security Council from voting the use of 
American forces to suppress aggression. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: In the matter of the powers of our delegate to the Security 
Council, I think that there must be a compromise between the need for swift ac- 
stion in certain exigencies and the fact that Congress has by our Constitution the 
sole right to declare war.t I would suggest that we could achieve such a compro- 
smise by stipulating, either by law or by informal agreement, that our delegate 
-on the Security Council should not cast a vote on a critical issue likely to involve 
sus in large-scale war without the approval of a committee consisting of the Presi- 
-dent, the Secretary of State, and the majority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and House Foreign Relations committees. 


Mr. ScHUMAN: What Chamberlin has just said is similar to the proposal 
made by former President Hoover some time ago. I should certainly agree that 
‘there is need for consultation at all times among the officials indicated there. 
‘Senator Ball suggested the possible desirability of a statute, and I take it that he 
‘is reflecting current opinion in the Senate. I would only want to say that a stat- 
ute which would require congressional authorization before the President could 
order the use of armed forces for police and security purposes would, I think, 
be very undesirable, because it would persuade a good many other nations that 
we were not willing to assume binding commitments. It would also probably be 
unconstitutional, because the President, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, can call out those forces without the consent of Congress. 


Mr. JoHNson: It would be quite unhistorical, because in the past American 
Presidents have called out the use of American forces in preventive action with- 
out a vote of war by the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. ScHuMAN: Many times! 


Mr. Jounson: The question, I believe, that is bothering the American people 
is how this present Charter will maintain peace. Will it actually maintain peace, 
or will it help to breed more wars? All of us here are agreed that federation is a 
preferable solution to the world security problem and the keeping of the peace, 
but that is not the question. The question is what type of organization we can 
have now. Personally, I believe, as Senator Ball just said, that this is the best we 
could have at the moment. You, Chamberlin, would not agree. 


1 Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution says: “The Congress shall have the power 
.... to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; to raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; to provide and maintain a navy; 
to make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces. .... 2 

Article II, Section 2, says: “The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of the United States..... 2 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I do agree with Senator Ball that the Charter will be 
ratified, but I think that the greatest danger is not that it will not be ratified but 
that it will not be understood. Because in this structure of peace, erected at San 
Francisco, there are holes wide enough to let through columns of the most mod- 
ern tanks. If there are any teeth in this world security organization, they are 
false teeth. This may seem to be something like a dash of cold water, but I be- 
lieve that the provisions of the Charter that place the so-called “Big Five” 
above the law and protect them against punitive action, even if they are guilty 
of aggression, indicate very clearly that the Charter will not prevent any large- 
scale wars. 


Mr. Jounson: You believe that there is too much power concentrated in the 
hands of the Big Five in this Charter? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Too much power and too few provisions against the abuse 
of that power. I also think that it is a rather bad sign that any smaller nation 
that might want to be an aggressor could commit aggression without much 
danger of sanctions if it found even one patron among the Big Five, because any 
member of the Big Five can stop investigation in the Council. 


Mr. JoHNsSON: Would you agree, Schuman, with Chamberlin’s statement 
that there is too much power in the hands of the Big Five in this Charter? 


Mr. Scuuman: No, I am afraid that I should be disposed to take exactly the 
opposite position. Whether the teeth in the Charter are false teeth or not de- 
pends entirely upon what the Big Three or the Big Five (two of the Big Five are 
big powers by courtesy only) are prepared to do together. This really is not a 
problem of dentistry; it is a problem of the will to act together. The Charter, it 
seems to me, will help to maintain peace in so far as the United States, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, and the Soviet Union are determined to act together to 
settle their own controversies peaceably, to use their joint power to keep our 
present enemies defeated, to act together against new threats of aggression, and 
themselves to refrain from competitive efforts at global domination. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: One difficulty which I see is in the discrepancy between 
some of the noble principles enunciated in the Charter and the hard realities of 
contemporary power politics. For instance, it is stated in the Charter that all 
members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or the use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state. 
But, at the present moment, according to quite reliable reports, the Soviet 
Union is pressing certain claims against Turkey affecting Turkish political inde- 
pendence and integrity in the sense of demanding bases in the Dardanelles and 
the cession of the Kars and Ardahan regions in Asiatic Turkey. It seems to me 
rather unlikely that Turkey would yield on these points except under the threat, 
or perhaps, even in extreme cases, the use, of force. 
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_- Mr. Jounson: What you are raising is the problem of whether big-power 
_ leadership can lead to peace in the world. Schuman, I imagine that you would 
contend that it can. 


Mr. ScuuMANn: Yes, I would contend that it can. And I would want to say, 
on the matter of Turkey, that what we know now is still pretty much in the form 
of rumor and that no one, I think, could contend that there was any force or 
threat of force being exerted at this stage. 

However, the central point, it seems to me, is that we must face and accept 
the realities of power politics in our world, since it will continue to be a world of 
power politics. The sober fact, of course, is that decisive power to act in a world 
resides and will continue to reside with America, Britain, and Russia. Now, the 
Charter has great merit in that it does offer an opportunity for united action by 
the Big Three. I might say that it was my privilege during the past week to at- 
tend the lectures and round-table discussions of the Twenty-first Institute of 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation here on the Midway of the 
University of Chicago. While the assembled experts disagreed on many matters, 
they were in substantial agreement that the Charter will fulfil its purposes in so 
far as the Big Three act together. What weaknesses there are in the Charter, it 
seems to me, are weaknesses in the way of offering possible obstacles or difficul- 
ties to united action by the Big Three rather than difficulties of the kind with 
which Chamberlin is concerned. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But that unity must have content, and cooperation must 

have some kind of common purposes. These words “unity” and “cooperation” 
have been greatly abused, because they can be easily confounded with a policy 
that falls little short of appeasement. It seems to me that, while big-power lead- 
ership is obviously one of the facts of contemporary life, it is only likely to bring 
enduring peace if it is based upon justice and upon respect for the liberties of 
smaller countries. Otherwise, there will be, I believe, a repetition of the dreary 
experience of many alliances of the past which were formed against a common 
danger but which disintegrated, because they had no great positive purpose after 
that common danger (which, in this case, was the threat of Germany and Japan) 
had disappeared. 
_ Mr. Jounson: You overemphasize, I believe, the point that this is merely a 
military alliance rather than a league of nations. Since the Big Three have the 
power in the world, they could have set up a mere alliance. But they went fur- 
ther at San Francisco; they set up a charter in which small nations have certain 
rights and privileges, although, true perhaps, not so many rights and privileges 
as we would like to see in the long run. 

Mr. Scuuman: Definitions of justice and liberty notoriously vary. That 


would involve a long discussion. 
I would like to suggest that, along the lines of what we were speaking of a 
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moment ago, a possible weakness of the Charter is that even if the Big Three 
are agreed on coercive action against the breaker of the peace, either one of the 
other two powers—France and China—or any one of the two smaller powers 
that will have permanent seats on the Security Council could block such action 
even though the Big Three were agreed upon it. I do not think that that isa 
serious danger, but it is worth noting that there is such danger. 

I would want to argue, in that connection, that we need, as a supplement to 
the Charter, something like a treaty of alliance between the United States and 
its major allies to see that our present enemies remain defeated. I might suggest, 
further, since we need a maximum area of joint experience and action by the 
Big Three, that there would be a good case that could be made out for putting 
Germany now, and Japan ultimately, under the international trusteeship sys- 
tem provided in the Charter under Chapters XI, XII, and XIII. 


Mr. Jounson: The problem which is disturbing Chamberlin is whether un- 
der the Charter we have Big Three leadership or whether we have Big Three 
domination of the world. That raises, of course, the question of what power is 
and what justice is in international affairs. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I myself would suggest that power uncontrolled and abso- 
lute is hell. I think that nearly every major atrocity in this century—such 
things as the persecution and, later, the virtual extermination of the Jews by 
the Nazis or the so-called “liquidation” of the Kulaks, as a class, in the Soviet 
Union—can be traced back to uncontrolled and absolute power. That kind of 
uncontrolled and absolute power is just as objectionable in relations between 
nations as it is in relations between governments and peoples within nations. 


Mr. Scuuman: It seems to me that you are failing to bear in mind that 
whether power is good or bad depends more upon the ends for which power may 
be used rather than upon the content or structure of the power itself. I should 
want to argue most emphatically that the great difficulty in the community of 
nations thus far has not been the existence of a center of power susceptible of 
being used tyrannically for evil ends but that the difficulty rather has been com- 
plete anarchy—that is, the absence of any semblance of world government. We 
have in the San Francisco Charter a serious and sincere effort to set up, tenta- 


tively, at least, such a center of power with defined objectives and with certain 
checks and balances involved. 


Mr. Jounson: The Charter makes it very clear where responsibility lies for 
international peace, whereas in the anarchy of the last twenty years the Big 
Three of that period—the United States, England, and France—failed to work 
together to maintain international peace, because responsibility was not clear. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I would agree that international anarchy has been the 
curse of our time and of recent times, but I do not believe that an international 
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tyranny of the Big Three would be a desirable substitute for international an- 
archy. If it is objected that the Big Three are the moral, righteous, peace-lov- 
ing nations as against the wicked nations of the Axis, I would recall a very fine 
quotation from Lord Acton, who said, “Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” So I believe that our problem today is to dilute this power 
which unquestionably exists with the Big Three and to set up a whole series of 
controls in the form of the limitation of armaments, voluntary agreements for 
arbitration and conciliation, fullest possible international discussion, and so on. 


Mr. ScuuMAN: Many of those things are already in the Charter. If one can 
quote Lord Acton, I would quote Thomas Hobbes to the effect that “when 
men live together under anarchy, human life is poor, solitary, nasty, brutish, 
and short,” which is a pretty good description of much of human life in recent 
decades. If we are going to get away from international anarchy, we can do it 
only by building on the components of power that the Big Three already en- 
joy. I hope that you are not suggesting that the San Francisco Charter sets up 
a mechanism for world tyranny? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I do not think that it sets up any effective preventive 
measures against the emergence of such a world tyranny, and I do think that 
Soviet policies over eastern Europe have been an example of a pretty thorough- 
going application of the unilateral tyrannical action. This was done by one of 
the Big Three toward a large number of countries, some of which were allies and 
some of which were neutrals in the war in that part of Europe. 


Mr. SCHUMAN: One might say similar things about British policies in Greece 
and Ireland and Italy and about American policy in Iceland and Greenland and 
prospective policy in dealing with the Japanese islands. I have never believed, 
of course, as you sometimes seem to imply, that all Russians have horns and 
tails. No useful purpose is served by pointing to the sins of our other major 
allies. “Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.’’ 


Mr. Jounson: On this question of whether the San Francisco Charter is Big 
Three leadership or Big Three domination, which, after all, is the essence of this 
dispute, it seems to me that the real question comes down to whether any one 
nation of the Big Three does have any special privileges. Is it not true, as Presi- 
dent Truman stated at San Francisco, that no nation should have a special 
privilege?’ We should try to work out a type of unity among the Big Three in 
which we share our views and in which we compromise on the major issues. 


_ Mr. Scuuman: Formally, at least, not only the Big Three are placed on the 
plane of equality in the Charter but also the Big Five are placed on a plane of 
equality along with two minor states that will be chosen by the Assembly to 
serve on the Security Council. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: That equality is a complete sham and artifical equality, 
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as was demonstrated rather decisively by the way France was recently slapped 
down in Syria. We must be very careful not to expect that the paper technique 
outlined in the Charter will prevail against certain hard realities of powes 
politics. 


Mr. Scuuman: I would not want it to. 


Mr. Jounson: Your point is a very good one. We cannot ignore history in 
the days ahead. After all, twenty-five years ago Woodrow Wilson misled Ameri- 
cans, because he promised them a new heaven and a new earth. We could not 
have that at once, for we have to have a new world which comes out of the old 
world, just as the future trends will have to come out of historical traditions in 
the society which we are developing. 


Mr. Scuuman: There was no appreciation, it seems to me, in the operation 
of the old League of Nations—although there was a little in the preparation of the 
Covenant—that, unless we had the major powers in the organization acting to- 
gether for common purposes, there would be no possibility of the organization’s 
keeping the peace. It is the great merit of the San Francisco Charter that it does 
offer an opportunity for that. To call that domination or tyranny is simply to 
set up a paper scheme of global order based upon sovereign states, which, it seems 
to me, would be quite unworkable. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: We already have a good blueprint for a better world in 
the shape of the Atlantic Charter. To me one of the most deplorable aspects of 
the present situation is not so much even the defects of the Charter but rather 
that there is so infinitely little relation between the “‘self-determination” clauses 
and the “equality of opportunity” clauses in the Atlantic Charter and the very 
ruthless type of peace that seems to me in the making. I do not believe that we 
can effectively maintain what is, you might call, a ‘“‘nonfraternization” policy 
between the Charter and the peace settlement. The peace settlement in many of 
its aspects already gives the impression of being thoroughly bad? 


Mr. Jounson: It is misleading to speak in terms of the Atlantic Charter as 
our war aim or as the reason for America’s going into this war. We went into 
this war to protect American security. We want security in the days ahead, and 


2 The Atlantic Charter says, in part: “.... They [United States and Great Britain] 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned; . . . . They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights.and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them;. . . They 
will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to further the anyone 
by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms to the trade 


and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity; 
” 
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the way to get it is by Big Three leadership. True, we can have the Atlantic 
Charter to strive for, but idealism alone is not enough to maintain international 
peace today. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I believe that it is. The Atlantic Charter is not so much 
idealism as a very realistic statement of the principles which would lead to a 
peaceful world. That certainly is to me the No. 1 American stake in foreign 
policy—a peaceful world and one of increasing prosperity and decreasing ten- 
sion. 


_ Mr. Jounson: The Atlantic Charter, like the Fourteen Points or the Ten 
Commandments, is a long-range program which cannot be achieved in the days 
immediately ahead. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I believe that if the Fourteen Points had been put honest- 
ly into effect in the last war, Hitler would never have come into existence; Ger- 
man democracy would have prevailed; and the unspeakable agonies of this sec- 
ond World War might well have been averted. 


Mr. ScuuMan: Of course, there is no way of proving or of disproving that. 
I do feel that there is a real and continuing need for every possible opportunity 
for the Big Three, or the Big Five, if you like, to act together to put content 
into the principles in the San Francisco Charter. In so far as that will prove 
practically possible, it will include the principles of the Atlantic Charter as well. 
But once we try to get away from the realities of power and build a pure paper 
structure on the basis of negative platitudes, we shall have lost our venture. 


Mr. Jounson: The alternative to this San Francisco Charter, as Senator 
Ball pointed out, is no charter. This Charter is better than the alternative facing 
us. If we want to improve it, it seems to me that it is up to the Americans in the 
days ahead, and the other nations, too, to use the amending clause to improve 
what we have. This leads us into the problem of what American foreign policy 
should be in the days ahead. We have disagreed as to whether this is Big Three 
leadership or Big Three domination. What do you feel should be American 
foreign policy? 
~ Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I am not myself in any way unconditionally opposed to 
the Charter. I do not think that it deserves either any enthusiastic approval or 
any cross-grained opposition. It will obviously be ratified. Let us make the best 
of it and hope for the best from it. But I feel very strongly that there must be an 
intelligent, vigorous American foreign policy based upon the principle of main- 
taining and extending liberty, of supporting the rights of small nations in Europe 
toward independence, of opposing the emergence of any leviathan totalitarian 
state with expansion beyond its frontiers, of progressive modification of imperial- 
ism; and based on the maintenance of the Four Freedoms, in intellectual and 
foreign commerce, throughout the world. 


go 


Mr. Scuuman: I should prefer to put the emphasis just a bit differently. It 
seems to me that in the future development of American foreign policy we must 
not only look forward to the conclusion of the treaty with the Security Council 
under Article XLIII of the Charter, to which Senator Ball referred—the treaty 
by which our forces will be placed at the disposal of the Council—we must not 
only look forward to other treaties and agreements in the process of making the 
peace, but we must make the cardinal principle of our international action 
mutual toleration and cooperation among the Big Three, because without that 
there can be no possible hope of global order. 


Mr. Jounson: Before we can have any intelligent American foreign policy, 
we must overcome, I believe, the apathy in the minds of Americans toward in- 
ternational affairs. We must increase their knowledge about international deal- 
ings. In 1919, for instance, an Omaha businessman said, when Wilson was fight- 
ing for the League of Nations, ‘‘We are all too busy making money to worry 
about the terms of the Peace Treaty.’’ Such a view in the future will lead to a 
great international disaster. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I quite agree that realistic information about foreign af- 
fairs is perhaps the greatest need of the American people. Americans must also 
outlive certain legends of war propaganda, and we must get back to a more 
balanced view of international relations so that we do not allow too much of a 
time lag in our thinking between the threat of the Axis which has now passed 
away and the new situations which are arising to confront us in the future. 


Mr. Scuumawn: I suggest that that more balanced view will have to involve 
the conception that each of the Big Three has in various parts of the world a 
kind of security zone, or sphere of influence, within which it will be preponder- 
ant and that each of the Big Three will have to recognize that. I agree quite com- 
pletely with what General Eisenhower said just a few days ago: “It is my fer- 
vent hope and prayer that the unparalleled unity which has been achieved 
among the Allied nations in war will be a source of inspiration for and point the 
way to permanent and lasting peace.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Permanent unity, I believe, can be based only upon prin- 


ciples of justice and liberty. Unity on that basis I certainly would heartily 
indorse. 


Mr. Jounson: In economic fields, too, in the days ahead, we have to work 
for lowering tariffs and enlarging intercourse among nations. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I quite agree. 


Mr. Jounson: As Senator Ball pointed out, the San Francisco Charter is 
only a step toward peace. Schuman sees weakness in the Charter in that the Big 
Three do not have sufficient power. Chamberlin feels the weakness is that there 
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is too much power for the Big Three. I personally believe that there can be no 
peace without Big Three leadership. All are agreed that the present Charter 
should be ratified in spite of the varying opinions as to its weaknesses. For the 
future, we feel that the United States should have a powerful foreign policy, and 
Schuman and I particularly believe that the United States should not relinquish 
world responsibility and world leadership as we did some twenty-six years ago. 
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The Complete Text of the 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AS DRAWN UP AT SAN FRANCISCO 
x ok x 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 


small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neigh- 


bors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and to ensure, 
by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled 
in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations 
< do hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United 

ations. 


CHAPTER I: PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 


Article r 


The Purposes of the United Nations are: 
1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take ef- 
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‘fective collective measures for the prevention and removalof threats to the peace, 
sand for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and 
‘to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
‘situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the prin- 
‘ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other ap- 
propriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To bea center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Article 2 


_ The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in Ar- 
ticle 1, shall act in accordance with the following Principles. 


1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits re- 
sulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by 
them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Na- 
tions. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
jt takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Na- 
tions to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the ap- 
lication of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II: MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3 
The original Members of the United Nations shall be the states which, having 
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participated in the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or having previously signed the Declaration by United Nations 
of January 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify it in accordance with 
Article 110. 

Article 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will 
be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforcement 
action has been taken by the Security Council may be suspended from the ex- 
ercise of the rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and 
privileges may be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the Prin- 
ciples contained in the present Charter may be expelled from the Organization 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III: ORGANS 


Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: a 
General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a 
Trusteeship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 


2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be established in 
accordance with the present Charter. 
Article § 


The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and under conditions of equality in its 
principal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV: THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
COMPOSITION 


Article g 


1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the United 
Nations. 


2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in the General 
Assembly. 
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FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article ro 


The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any or- 
gans provided for in the present Charter, and, except as provided in Article 1D 
may make recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to the 
Security Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 


Article rr 


1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of cooperation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and may make rec- 
ommendations with regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 


2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security brought before it by any Member of 
the United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations with regard to any 
such questions to the state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to 
both. Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Council to 
situations which are likely to endanger international peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article shall not limit 
the general scope of Article ro. 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situa- 
tion the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or situation un- 
less the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, shall noti- 
fy the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which are being dealt with by the 
Security Council and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, immediately 
the Security Council ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of: 

a) promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification; 


b) promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights and 


1) 


fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General As- 
sembly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph 1 (b) above are set forth 
in Chapters [X and X. 

Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the 
present Charter setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special re- 
ports from the Security Council; these reports shall include an account of the 
measures that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. 


2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the other 
organs of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform such functions with respect to the in- 
ternational trusteeship system as are assigned to it under Chapters XII and 
XIII, including the approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic. 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget of the Or- 
ganization. 


2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as ap- 
portioned by the General Assembly. 


3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and budge- 
tary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 and shall 
examine the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the agencies concerned. 


VOTING 
Article 18 
1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions 
shall include: recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, the election of the members of the Economic and Social Council, the 
election of members of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph I 
(c) of Article 86, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the sus- 
pension of the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, 
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questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary 
questions. 


3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided by a two-third majority, shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 


Article r9 


A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of its 
financial contributions to the Organization shall have no vote in the General 
Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full years. The General Assembly 
may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied that the failure 
to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the Member. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions and in such spe- 
cial sessions as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be convoked by the 
Secretary-General at the request of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 21 


_ The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
President for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems nec- 
essary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V: THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


COMPOSITION 
Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of the United Na- 
tions. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America shall be permanent members of the Security Council. The 
General Assembly shall elect six other Members of the United Nations to be 
10n-permanent members of the Security Council, due regard being specially 
said, in the first instance to the contribution of Members of the United Nations 
to the maintenance of international peace and security and to the other purposes 
xf the Organization, and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall be elected for 
1 term of two years. In the first election of the non-permanent members, how- 
ver, three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
sligible for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one representative. 
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FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 24 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its 
Members confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its 
duties under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf. 


2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. The specific powers 
granted to the Security Council for the discharge of these duties are laid down 
in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 


3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, special 
reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


Article 25 


The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the deci- 
sions of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for formulat- 
ing, with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, 
plans to be submitted to the Members of the United Nations for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 


VOTING 


Article 27 
1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VI, and under para- 
graph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 28 


_ 1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the Organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each of its 
members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the government or 
by some other specially designated representative. 
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3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than the 
eat of the Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 


_ The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
ary for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 


The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
nethod of selecting its President. 


Article 31 


_ Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
souncil may participate, without vote, in the discussion of any question brought 
fore the Security Council whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
hat Member are specially affected. 


Article 32 


Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
Jouncil or any state which is not a Member of the United Nations, if it is a 
arty to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council, shall be invited 
© participate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Se- 
urity Council shall lay down such conditions as it deems just for the participa- 
ion of a state which is not a Member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI: PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
he maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a 
lution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
sttlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
f their own choice. 


-2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the parties 
) settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
1ight lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to deter- 
tine whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger 
1e maintenance of international peace and security. 


Article 35 


1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situa- 
on of the nature referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the Security Coun- 
l or of the General Assembly. 


2. Astate which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to the at- 
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tention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which. 
it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obliga- 
tions of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter. 


3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brought 
to its attention under this Article will be subject to the provisions of Articles 
rr and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend appropriate proce- 
dures or methods of adjustment. 


2. The Security Council shall take into consideration any procedures for the 
settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the parties. 


3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Council 
should also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule 
be referred by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 


Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail 
to settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Se-. 
curity Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is in 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, it 
shall decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms 
of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council 
may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations to the 
parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII: ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS 
TO THE PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE, AND 
ACTS OF AGRESSION 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to 
maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Article 4o 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council 
may, before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures pro- 
vided for in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply with such pro- 
visional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional meas- 
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ires shall be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
oncerned. The Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply 
vith such provisional measures. 


Article 41 


The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
tmed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call up- 
n the Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may in-' 
lude complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, 
ostal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance 
f diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 
t would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such ac- 
ion by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
ational peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, 
nd other operations by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the mainte- 
ance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the 
ecurity Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
rents, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
ury for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 


2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of 
yrces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facili- 
es and assistance to be provided. 


3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
itiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the Security 
ouncil and Members or between the Security Council and groups of Members 
ad shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with 
1eir respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before calling up- 
1a Member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfillment of the 
ligations assumed under Article 43, invite that Member, if the Member so de- 
res, to participate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the em- 
oyment of contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 


In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures, 
fembers shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for 
mbined international enforcement action. The strength and degree of readi- 
ss of these contingents and plans for their combined action shall be deter- 
ined, within the limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
rred to in Article 43, by the Security Council with the assistance of the Mili- 


ry Staff Committee. 
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Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Coun- 
cil with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 47 ‘ 


1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist 
the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of international peace and security, the em- 
ployment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of arma- 
ments, and possible disarmament. 


2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations not permanently represented on the Committee shall 
be invited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient dis- 
charge of the Committee’s responsibilities requires the participation of that 
Member in its work. 


3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council. Questions relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 


4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security 
Council and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, may estab- 
lish regional subcommittees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for 
the maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all the 
Members of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council 
may determine. 


_ 2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United Nations 
directly and through their action in the appropriate international agencies of 
which they are members. 


E Article 49 
_ The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance 
in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 
Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are taken by the 
Security Council, any other state, whether a Member of the United Nations o1 
not, which finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from 
the carrying out of those measures shall have the right to consult the Security 
Council with regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individua 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary tc 
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maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
2xercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time such action as 
t deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and se- 
curity. 


CHAPTER VIII: REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the mainte- 
1ance of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, 
provided that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent 
vith the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 


2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or 
constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement 
f local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agen- 
cies before referring them to the Security Council. 


3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settle- 
nent of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
wencies either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the 
security Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional ar- 
angements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. But no en- 
orcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
encies without the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception 
yf measures against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, 
provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against 
enewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such time as the 
)rganization may, on request of the Governments concerned, be charged with 
he responsibility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 


2. The term ‘‘enemy state” as used in paragraph 1 of this Article applies to 
ny state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signa- 
ory of the present Charter. 

Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of activities un- 
lertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
ies for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX: INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 
Article 55 
With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which are 
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necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Na- 
tions shall promote: b 

a) higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 

b) solutions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; 
and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 


All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in coopera- 
tion with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set forth in 
Article 55. 

Article 57 


1. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Nations are 
hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 
Article 58 
The Organization shall make recommendations for the coordination of the 
policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 
Article 59 


The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotiations among the 
states concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies required for 
the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60 


Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization set forth 
in this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, under the authority 
of the General Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X: THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 
Article 61 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 


2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the Economic 
and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of three years. A retiring 
member shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 
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_ 3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
il shall be chosen. The term of office of six members so chosen shall expire at the 
nd of one year, and of six other members at the end of two years, in accordance 
vith arrangements made by the General Assembly. 


m4: Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one repre- 
entative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and re- 
yorts with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, 
1ealth, and related matters and may make recommendations with respect to 
ny such matters to the General Assembly, to the Members of the United Na- 
ons, and to the specialized agencies concerned. 


2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect for, 
ind observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly, 
vith respect to matters falling within its competence. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the United Na- 
ions, international conferences on matters falling within its competence. 


Article 63 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with any of 
he agencies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on which the agency 
oncerned shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. Such 
igreements shall be subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through con- 
ultation with and recommendations to such agencies and through recommenda- 
ions to the General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to obtain 
egular reports from the specialized agencies. It may make arrangements with 
he Members of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain 
eports on the steps taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to 
ecommendations on matters falling within its competence made by the General 
Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the General 
Assembly. 

Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the Security 

“ouncil and shal. assist the Security Council upon its request. 


Article 66 


t. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such functions as fall 
vithin its competence in connection with the carrying out of the recommenda- 
ions of the General Assembly. 
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2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform services at 
the request of Members of the United Nations and at the request of specialized 
agencies. 


3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in the pres- 
ent Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


VOTING 
Article 67 
1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made by a majority 


of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in economic and 
social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such other commissions 
as may be required for the performance of its functions. 


Article 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the United 
Nations to participate, without vote, in its deliberations on any matter of par- 
ticular concern to that Member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for representa- 
tives of the specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations 
and in those of the commissions established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 


Article 71 


‘The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for con- 
sultation with non-governmental organizations which are concerned with mat- 
ters within its competence. Such arrangements may be made with international 
organizations and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consul- 
tation with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 


_ 1, The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 


v2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in accordance 
with its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 
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CHAPTER XI: DECLARATION REGARDING NON- 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
dministration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure 
f self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 
f these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to 
romote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and security 
stablished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
erritories, and, to this end: 

a) to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
olitical, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, 
nd their protection against abuses; 

b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspira- 
ions of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their 
ree political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each ter- 
itory and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c) to further international peace and security; 

d) to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, 
nd to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, with spe- 
lalized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the so- 
ial, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e) to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
ubject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may re- 
uire, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to eco- 
omic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
espectively responsible other than those territories to which Chapters XII and 
ITI apply. 

Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect of the 
erritories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of their metro- 
olitan areas, must be based on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due 
ccount being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in 
ocial, economic, and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII: INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE- 
SHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international 
rusteeship system for the administration and supervision of such territories as 
aay be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
sries are hereinafter referred to as ‘‘trust territories.” 

Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Pur- 
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poses of the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall 
bes 

a) to further international peace and security; 

b) to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development to- 
wards self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trustee- 
ship agreement; 

c) to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

d) to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treat- 
ment for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the at- 
tainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 ; 

1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following 
categories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a) territories now held under mandate; 4 

b) territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the 
Second World War; and 

c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for 
their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon 
what terms. 

Article 78 

The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become 
Members of the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on 
respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the 
states directly concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be ap- 
proved as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article So 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements. 
made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship 
system, and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chap- 
ter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever 
of any states or any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments 
to which Members of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 


2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds fo1 
delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements fot 
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placing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided 
for in Article 77. 
Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under which 
the trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will 
exercise the administration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter 
called the administering authority, may be one or more states or the Organiza- 
tion itself. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or 
areas which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43. 

Article 83 

1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including 
the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration 
Ir amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

. 2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of the . 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and 
sducational matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 


It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the trust 
erritory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and se- 
surity. To this end the administering authority may make use of volunteer 
orces, facilities, and assistance from the trust teritory in carrying out the obli- 
rations towards the Security Council undertaken in this regard by the adminis- 
ering authority, as well as for local defense and the maintenance of law and 
der within the trust territory. 

Article 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agree- 
nents for all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the 
erms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
e exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General 
\ssembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII: THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 86 
1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following Members of the 
Inited Nations: 
a) those Members administering trust territories; 
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b) such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not ad- 
ministering trust territories; and 

c) as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the General As- 
sembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total number of members of the 
Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those Members of the United 
Nations which administer trust territories and those which do not. 


2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially 
qualified person to represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 57 
The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 
a) consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 


b) accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering 
authority; 


c) provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; and 


d) take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trustee- 
ship agreements. 
Article 58 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust 
territory, and the administering authority for each trust territory within the 
competence of the General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article So 
1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 
PROCEDURE 
Article go 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 


2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with its 
rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request 
of a majority of its members. 


Article or 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assist- 
ance of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized agencies in re- 
gard to matters with which they are respectively concerned. 
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CHAPTER XIV: THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


Article 92 


_ The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ of the 
Inited Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed Statute, which 
s based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
orms an integral part of the present Charter. 


Article 93 


1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute 
f the International Court of Justice. 


2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party 
0 the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions to be deter- 
ained in each case by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
ecurity Council. 
Article 94 


1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with the deci- 
ion of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 


2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent upon it 
nder a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may have recourse to 
he Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations 
r decide upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United Nations 
rom entrusting the solution of their differences to other tribunals by virtue of 
greements already in existence or which may be concluded in the future. 
Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the Interna- 
ional Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 


2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, which may 
t any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also request ad- 
isory opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within the scope of their 
ctivities. 


CHAPTER XV: THE SECRETARIAT 


Article 97 
The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as the 
ganization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the 
eneral Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He shall 
e the chief administrative officer of the Organization. 
Article 98 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and 
of the Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 


Article 99 


The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


Article 100 


t. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff 
shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any other 
authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Organization. 


2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article ror 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of the 
United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 


3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the 
determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be 


paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVI: MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article r02 


1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any 
Member of the United Nations after the present charter comes into force shall 
as soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 


2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has not 
been registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the Members of the 
United Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under any other 


peo agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall 
prevail. 
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Article 104 


“The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
ogal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the ful- 
iment of its purposes. 


Article 105 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
rivileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 


2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials of the 
Irganization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as are neces- 
ary for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the Or- 
anization. 


3: The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to deter- 
aining the details of the application of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may 
Topose conventions to the Members of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII: TRANSITIONAL SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106 


_ Pending the coming into force of such special agreements referred to in Ar- 
icle 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin the exercise 
f its responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation Declara- 
ion, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with 
he provisions of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one another and 
s occasion requires with other Members of the United Nations with a view to 
uch joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the pur- 
ose Of maintaining international peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in rela- 
ion to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any 
ignatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by 
he Governments having responsibility for such action. 


CHAPTER XVIII: AMENDMENTS 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Members of 
he United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of the 
1embers of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respec- 
ive constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Na- 
ions, including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the pur- 
ose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be 
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fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a 
vote of any seven members of the Security Council. Each Member of the United 
Nations shall have one vote in the conference. | 


2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote 
of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Na- 
tions including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 


3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming into force of the present Charter, 
the proposal to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided by 
a majority vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX: RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article rro 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory states in accordance 
* with their respective constitutional processes. 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall notify all the signatory states of each deposit as 
well as the Secretary-General of the Organization when he has been appointed. 


3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications 
by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America, and by a majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the 
United States of America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the 
signatory states. 


4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after it has 
come into force will become original Members of the United Nations on the date 
of the deposit of their respective ratifications. 


Article rt 


The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Russian, English, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 


be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatory 
states. soni 


IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Governments of the Unitec 
Nations have signed the present Charter. 


_ Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one thousanc 
nine hundred and forty-five. 


PRINTED 
IN USA 


